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Business Girls At Luncheon 


Where They Eat-— 


NE of the greatest stumbling 

blocks in the path of the business 
girl is the food question. Correct feed- 
ing is the most important problem for 
her to solve, for proper diet with prop- 
er breathing means health and success. 
And until she has solved this individual 
problem of eating wisely and well she 
has before her one of the nightmares of 
the woman who works, a disordered 
stomach, indigestion and all the ills that 
follow in its train. 

Usually after the first six months the 
girl who has launched out into the busi- 
ness world for herself realizes that she 
is making a mistake somewhere; that 
the food supply she is giving her hard- 
working little body is not adequate; that 
coffee and pie for luncheon, though 
cheap, are not nourishing, or that an ap- 
ple munched after a hurry-up breakfast 
every morning is not adding to her 
bodily or mental comfort. 

The helter- skelter, hurry - skurry 
breakfasts of the business girl are a 
sad chapter, and it is a wonder that at 
the very start of her career a girl is not 
. impressed with the necessity of care- 
fully feeding the delicate organism of 
which she expects so much during the 
day. ; 

The manager of the girls’ lunch club 
who was handing out coffee and sand- 
wiches to a long line of tired-looking 
girls, took the time to say a few words 


What They Eat 


on the subject of the “no-breakfast” 
plan, which has become a sort of fad 
with many business girls. 

“Do you see those two girls over 
there in blue?” said the head of the club. 
“Those girls are typical of the anaemic, 
badly-fed working girls. There is no 
reason why they should not eat nourish- 
ing and healthy food. We have it here 
for them at the same price as the other 
food, but anything substantial, like mac- 
aroni and cheese, for instance, doesn’t 
appeal to them. It hasn’t got taste 
enough, they complain. And you just 
saw me hand that girl out a cup of cof- 
fee, a charlotte russe and two pickles. 
Their stomachs are in such bad condi- 
tion that only very much spiced food 
appeals to them, and they think they 
need coffee to keep them awake during 
the rest of the afternoon. They tell me 
they never take anything for breakfast 
but a cup of coffee. They take coffee 
for dinner, too. And week by week I 
see them getting sallower and more 
bloodless looking, and I am sure that 
when spring comes they will be forced 
to go to a doctor, who will cut off cof- 
fee first of all and put them on a sen- 
sible diet. The girls who don’t eat 
breakfasts usually haven’t energy or ~ 
physical strength enough to last out to 
12 or 1 o'clock. A cup of coffee is 
merely a nerve irritant without any nu- 
trition at all, and half the girls in this 
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room haven't time to take anything more 
in the morning. You will find, if you 
watch carefully, that the women who 
are going to make successes of them- 
selves study the diet question very care- 
fully after having made a few mistakes 
at first, and that they feed themselves 
just exactly as if they were high-priced 
and expensive machines that require oil- 
ing at regular intervals.” 

This view of the question is the only 
sensible one to take. We are first of all 
what we think, and then what we eat. 
And once we waken to, the fact of the 
importance of correct diet for the main- 
tenance, not only of health and looks, 
but of life itself, the sacrifices that right 
feeding entails should not count for any- 
thing. 

There are many famous systems of 
dieting. And each has its staunch sup- 
porters. Personally I cannot think that 
a strictly vegetarian diet is suitable for 
the young girl, still growing probably, 
who has to toil among the disadvantages 
of what may be called the strenuous life. 
If we all lived and worked in places 
where fresh air and sunlight were as 
prevalent as gloom and bad ventilation 
are now we could be flourishing vege- 
tarians, since pure air is as much a food 
as anything we eat. But under present- 
day conditions one office in a thousand 
is well ventilated, and I haven’t seen 
that office yet. 

To counteract the devitalizing influ- 
ence of foul air and lack of light, I be- 
lieve that meat in moderate quantities is 
necessary, particularly for the growing 
girl and for the woman under twenty- 
five or thirty. 

Another reason why vegetarianism is 
rather devitalizing is because few wom- 
en vegetarians, excepting those who de- 
vote their entire life to the study of 


foods, combine cereals and vegetables 
in proper quantities to really nourish 
the body. 

The guide for the woman who is not 
on a physician’s diet should be the nat- 
ural craving of her appetite. She should 
satisfy this craving, and when eating 
the food desired should masticate every 
mouthful so thoroughly that she swal- 
lows nothing but a soft pulp. If the 
craving for food is unnatural, it will 
soon die out after the food taken has 
been thoroughly masticated, and far less 
will be needed to feed the system than 
has been usually thought adequate. 

There is in every city a class of men 
who understand the diet question better 
than the dietists themselves. These men 
are the waiters in the first-class restau- 
rants. 

One waiter who had thought consid- 
erably on the question of diet, and who 
has had a great deal of experience with 
different kinds, said in regard to the 
business girl: 

“I think that the girls whose occupa- 
tions are sedentary, like stenographers, 
for instance, clerks, etc., should eat 
quite differently from those who have 
to stand on their feet all day like the 
girls in shops. The first require a light-. 
er and more easily digested food, fish 
for instance, fruits, rice and meat in 
small quantities. Coffee is always bad 
for them. 

“An ideal luncheon for a girl who is 
at a desk six or seven hours of the day 
would be a broth of some kind and to- 
matoes and rice and tea or milk, and a 
sandwich. 

“For the girl who ‘stands, providing 
she has no trouble with her feet and no 
very strong trace of uric acid in the 
system, a stew would be a good thing 
with plenty of vegetables, far more veg- 
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etables than meat. Dishes that are made 
up with gravies and covered with sauces 
ought to be avoided. So ought fried 
vegetables. But plenty of brown bread 
and butter, slowly and thoroughly mas- 
ticated, and nuts and raisins or figs. 

“Nuts are a splendid article of diet, 
but they should never be eaten at the 
same meal with meat, nor should milk 
be drunk when meat is eaten, as the 
combination is liable to cause indiges- 
tion.”—Catherine King in the New 
York World. 





If You Were a Teacher of 
Typewriting—— 

F you were a teacher of typewriting, 

how would you begin to teach finger- 
ing? Would you ask your pupils to 
learn the use of the little fingers on the 
outside keys first? Or would you ask 
them. to keep the little fingers anchored 
on the guide keys, and to learn to use 
the index fingers first? 

This is a live question, in fact, it is 
the most important in some respects 
which the teacher of typewriting has to 
face, as it is a fundamental question. 
Upon your answer to it will depend your 
success as a teacher of typewriting. If 
you have never given the matter any 
thought, don’t you think it would be 
well to do so now? 

That this question is an important one 
is clearly indicated by the attention 
given it at the recent convention of the 
National Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. R. E. Tulloss read a paper 
in which he took issue with the little- 
fingers-first idea, and strongly advocated 
the index-fingers-first plan. Much dis- 
cussion was given to the subject. Mr. 
L. P. Bettinger, Lockport, N. Y., and 
several others said that they had found 


the index-fingers-first plan a very suc- 
cessful one, while others seemed to 
think that, however successful the ex- 
perience of these teachers might be with 
the plan, there was something to be said 
in favor of the other theory. One of 
the speakers tried to make the point that 
the pedagogical principle of beginning 
with the easy and proceeding to the diffi- 
cult by gradual stages did not hold good 
in the teaching of typewriting, unless 
the teaching of the easy first made the 
teaching of the difficult easier in the 
end. In other words, his thought was 
that unless it simplified the teaching of 
the little fingers, there was nothing to 
be gained by teaching the index fingers 
first. It was no trick at all, however, 
for Mr. Tulloss to prove that the teach- 
ing of the index fingers first did sim- 
plify the teaching of the little fingers 
and did make them easier to master. 

It all comes down to a question of 
whether the little fingers need “most 
training” or “first training.” The idea 
advocated by the speaker is that what 
the little fingers need is most training 
and that their use should not be taught 
until the difficulties of typewriting have 
been mastered through the use of the 
fingers which are easier to teach. It is 
easy enough to specialize one of the little 
fingers at any stage in the teaching of 
typewriting, but it is almost impossible 
to make the teaching of them easy or 
interesting when the pupil is compelled 
to begin to use them in the very first 
lesson. Because the little fingers need 
most training, it does not follow that 
they need first training. 





To do your work and not be anxious 
about results is wisdom of the highest 


order. 
—Hubbard. 
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Getting On 
(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Getting On—Continued 
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Rough Draft Competition 


HEN, in the January issue, we pub- 

lished a page of rough draft and of- 
fered a few modest prizes for the smooth- 
est and neatest transcripts received, we 
did not foresee that the result of this an- 
nouncement would be literally to bury, 
swamp, drown and otherwise overwhelm 
us and our postmen in rough draft spec- 
imens! They came in typewriting— 
good, bad and indifferent—and in the 
best muscular movement penmanship ; 
they came tied with pink baby ribbon, 
and fastened with businesslike paper 
clips; bound up in approved legal docu- 
ment form, written on any old piece of 
paper at all, wrapped up in boards, 
rolled in rolls—detestable things—ard 
enclosed in letters. But they came—and 
they kept coming, until, when the com- 
petition closed, the number of entries 
had reached the astounding total of 
three hundred and ninety! And still 
they come, although, alas, too late. 

Everybody contested—teachers, prac- 
tical stenographers, students about to 
graduate, and students who had evident- 
ly just mastered the keyboard. It was 
indeed gratifying to us to have such a 
hearty response from our readers, and 
to know that in these practical tests we 
are giving our friends something which 
is of general interest and which prom- 
ises to be of widespread value. 

Some of the contestants complained 
that there was no definite statement 
made as to whether we expected a 
slavish adherence to the punctuation of 
the original draft, even though that 
would result in a more or less incorrect 
transcript, or whether it was permitted 
to take certain liberties with the punc- 
tuation in order to present an acceptable 
piece of work. The truth is that we pur- 


posely omitted precise directions on this 
head, intending to make this a practical 
test—one to be handled as any actual 
piece of office typewriting would be 
handled. No employer stands around 
explaining that a period follows the 
close of a sentence, even though he may 
have omitted to insert it in his correc- 
tions; or that a series of words not 
connected by conjunctions must be sep- 
arated by commas. Furthermore, a 
stenographer who would run to his dic- 
tator for his decision on every doubtful 
point to ask whether he intended to omit 
or include a comma, would be discharged 
for being a nuisance. The stenographer 
is expected to use his own 
judgment and knowledge ; 
to adhere closely to the 
copy for the actual test, 
but to insert such punctu- 
ation as may be necessary 
to a clear, common sense 
reading. 

On this basis of marking, the first 
prize has been awarded to Mr. E. R. 
Larsen, Maplewood, Mo., whose trans- 
cript is considered as combining most 
creditably the twin qualities of accuracy © 
and neatness. Mr. Larsen’s work is re- 
produced on another page for compari- 
son. Mr. Robert P. Stark, Richmond, 
Ind., has been adjudged a close second, 
and the third prize goes to L. M. Tay- 
lor, Kansas City, Mo. We should have 
preferred to see Mr. Larsen’s paper with 
a comma or period and comma after 
“Exhibit A.,” and a small “a” in “ar- 
ticle” in the next to the last paragraph. 
But, on the whole, his transcript was 
the most consistent and nearest perfec- 
tion. Mr. Stark’s fell short of perfec- - 
tion by his leaving out two commas and 





E. R. LARSEN. 
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including (1-12) where it was not con- 
tained in the copy. Mr. Taylor omitted 
the comma after “however” in the first 
paragraph. At first glance it may have 
appeared that the comma was crossed 
out by the dictator, but it was not. What 
was crossed out was a caret which he 
started to put in, afterward changing 
his mind about it. Mr. Taylor also di- 
vided the word “modified” incorrectly. 
Several other papers 
were of such an excep- 
tionally high character 
that we decided to award 
consolation prizes in rec- 
ognition of good work. 
Both Effa McNeely, Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Henry 
Wente, Gregg School, Chicago, would 
have come higher up if they had not 
written “hereinbefore” without a hy- 
phen when dividing it into syllables at 
the end of a line. It was with much re- 
gret that we had to discard Miss Maud 
Rowland’s beautiful specimen because of 
the omission of the word “the.” Miss 
Edith M. Miller, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
wrote “relinquishments” where it occurs 
the second time in the first paragraph 
instead of using the singular form, thus 
spoiling an otherwise fine transcript. 
Miss Helen Meyer, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was “in the running” for some time, but, 
oh, horrors! one of the eagle-eyed ex- 
aminers discovered that in the very last 
word she had erased! The funny part of 
it was that the word was correctly writ- 
ten before the erasure was made! Miss 
Elizabeth Mackay, Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
lost out by spacing twice instead of once 
and by omitting some important commas 
Other very creditable transcripts were 
received from Mr. W. J. Schubert, Jr., 
St. Augustine, Fla., and Mr. Elwyn 
Jackson, Palmyra, N. J. We have taken 





pleasure in sending the prizes to those 
who have won them and in recognizing 
the efforts of those whose transcripts 
were sufficiently good to merit mention. 

For sorting out the possible from the 
wholly impossible papers on the first 
preliminary “skim,” our examiners based 
the selection on the sequence of punctua- 
tion points in the second “restricted 
rights” phrase in paragraph one, and 
the phrase “Exhibit A.” in the second 
paragraph, since mistakes in these par- 
ticulars seemed to be distressingly gen- 
eral. By actual count, two hundred and 
sixteen papers out of the total three 
hundred and ninety were rejected on 
these points alone. All of these trans- 
cripts placed the quotation marks inside 
the comma or period, thus violating the 
established rule of taste. 

The next greatest source of error was 
found in the re-arrangement of the first 
paragraph with its numerous and in- 
volved interpolations. The repetition of 
the phrases, “such selection” and “re- 
stricted rights’ worked havoc with a 
large number of transcripts, evidently 
having caused the contestant to lose his 
place and thus omit a portion of the 
matter. “Restricted rights” was ren- 
dered blithely and impartially as “re- 
served rights,’ “restriction rights,” and 
“restricted tights,” the lat- 
ter bull evoking wild 
mirth in the criticism de- 
partment and conjuring 
up painful visions of the 
circus performer who has, 
alas! taken on avoirdu- 
pois. 

Many of the words in the draft, both 
longhand and typewritten, were grossly 
miscopied in some of the papers exam- 
ined. The phrase “in further consider- 
ation as aforesaid” occurring in the first 





L. M. TayLor. 
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paragraph was misread a score of times 
as either “in other consideration” or “in 
further conservation.” ‘Units’ was al- 
ternately transcribed events, amounts 
and writs. “Reservations” in the fourth 
paragraph was rendered as preservations 
in a number of papers, and in the same 
paragraph the words “been issued” in 
the insert was taken for sub-issued. So 
you see, the ability to read longhand 
writing accurately is an accomplishment 
of no small value. 

No less than ten papers which were 
absolutely perfect in every other partic- 
ular lost consideration by reason of hav- 
ing retained the word “thereof” after 
“balance” in paragraph three. This word 
is plainly marked out in the copy by the 
pen of the dictator, and its use in con- 
nection with the context would, more- 
over, be entirely incorrect and meaning- 
less. Some of the misspellings which 
occurred frequently are the following: 
goverment, one-twelth, one-twelvth, hun- 
dreths, ristricted., 

One amusing instance of blind, un- 
reasoning adherence to copy was found 
in an exact duplication of the misstrike 
caused by writing the quotation marks 
over the capital A in the phrase “Ex- 
hibit A.” of the original draft. Another 
was the faithful insertion of two X’s in 
the first line of the second paragraph, 
where the word “in” has been canceled 
by the stenographer. Our stenographers 
have sometimes wondered at the pains 
taken by a certain dictator in the office 
to run his pen through all matter which 
has been so “X’d” before sending it to 
the printer or even returning it to the 
stenographer for rewriting. Evidently, 
however, he is both right and wise in 
taking these elaborate precautionary 


measures. 


We could multiply specific errors al- 
most indefinitely, but have space to 
bring out only one other point which 
calls for special mention. That is the 
matter of the right-hand margin. There 
were a few that were marvels of neat- 
ness and regularity, and others which 
furnished graphic illustrations of the 
proverbial “ragged edge.” But three or 
four papers went to the extreme of form, 
maintaining exactly uniform length of 
line by dint of extra spacing between 
words, in the same manner that the 
printer justifies the lines of type when 
printing. This plan, however, should 
not be resorted to. It is not typewriting. 
The two draftings required for its suc- 
cessful accomplishment are an unneces- 
sary waste of time and effort. A de- 
cent heed to the call of the bell, and a 
little careful watching of your lines will 
give you a margin neat, artistic and eco- 
nomical, which will answer every prac- 
tical purpose and enable you to hold 
your job to the satisfaction of yourself, 
your employer, your cranks of corres- 
pondents—and the office boy! 





Buzz!!! 

The boss wanted a stenographer. 
Dainty Miss D. tripped lightly down 
stairs and presented herself at the door 
of the private office, inquiring. sweetly, 

“Did you ring?” 

“Yes, I want to give you an important 
letter to get out at once to Messrs. Soak- 
um and Company. Messrs. Soakum & 
Co., New York: Gentlemen, I ———_—” 

“Oh, dear, I have forgotten my note- 
book.” 


Have you ever been there? 
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Prize Winning Specimen 
By Mr. E. R. Larsen 


(Reduced one-half) 


NOW, THEREFPOKE, the Railroad Company in further considera- 
tion as aforesaid further agrees that upon the reyuest in 
writing of the Purchasers it will, from time to time, make 
relinguishments of lands so contained in Government Reserves, 
and in lieu thereof will select and apply for patents of lands 
of equal area comprised in the said even-numbered sections; 
provided, however, that the Railroad Comany shali net be 
reyguired to make any such relinyUishment and selection unless 
it shall have at the tiwe of any such request raghts of se- 
lection known as “restricted rights" at that time undisposed 
of, and shall be required to use in making such selections only 
such “restricted rights," and shall not be required to make 
such selections in units of less than forty acres. 

All lands selected as aforesaid comprised within the even- 
numbered sections referred to shall, when and if the same shall 
be patented to the Railroad Company, be sold and conveyed 
by the Railrcad Comany to the Purchasers or their nominees, 
by deed or deeds substantially in the form attached hereto 
marked “Exhibit A.” and made a part hereof, and shall be 
purchased by the Purchasers at the rate and price of one and 
seventy-five one-hundredths (1.75) dollars per acre, upon 
payment therefor being made by the Purchasers to the Railroad 
Company as follows: 

One-twelfth of the entire purchase price thereof on or 
before November lst 1904, one twelfth (1/12) thereof on or 
before November lst 1905, and one-fifth (1/5) of the balance 
on November ist of each year following until the entire amount 
due for ail of said even-numbered.sections at such rate and 
price is paid. 

All the terms, conditions, reservations and limitations 
hervinbefore set forth respecting or relating to the sale and 
conveyance of the said odd-numbered sections of land shall 
pertain and apply eyually in all respects to such sale of said 
even-numbered sections of land, after patents therefor shall 
have been issued us aforesaid, except as such terms, conditions, 
, /eservations and limitations are expressly modified by this 
Article (V) hereof 

The Railroad Company shal] make such selections with all 
possible promptness when so reyuested, and as soon as such 
selections ahali be possible under the law, and shall use its 
best endeavors to obtain in accordance with the law in that 


behalf, patents to such lands compris- 
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Mr. Gregg On “The Secret Of Speed” 


R. JOHN R. GREGG talked before 

the speed club of the Y. M. C. A,, 
No. 5 West 125th street, New York City, 
on Monday evening, January 20. He was 
introduced by Mr. Geo. M. Avent, di- 
rector of the club. 

Mr. Gregg’s address was filled with 
many reminiscences of shorthand ex- 
periences, anecdotes and other general 
information and on the whole proved 
highly instructive and interesting. The 
address was more of an informal charac- 
ter than a set speech and was punctua- 
ted by many questions from the mem- 
bers of the class. 

“The secret of speed, to my mind,” 
said Mr. Gregg, “is repetition—that is, 
writing some subject matter over and 
over again until we can write every 
word in it stenographically perfect. 
Take the subject matter first in its sim- 
plest elements—that is, practice all the 
small words—then take all the large 
words, then consider the phrases. Let 
me give you an example: Take the 
word ‘attention.. From that you get 
‘your attention,’ ‘kind attention,’ ‘re- 
spectful attention,’ and so on. You see 
what I mean. Taking one word as a 
foundation, we can surround it with a 
great many contractions. When you 
have your article thoroughly studied and 
can write it in perfect stenography, then 
have it read to you a number of times. 
Repeat this method with all dictation 
matter and you will soon find that your 
hand will flow along very freely. 

While the constant practice in writ- 
ing stenography is essential to the ac- 
quirement of speed, vet it is as equall\ 
essential to constantly read your notes— 
that is, to get familiar with the outlines 
of vour own writing, by repeatedly, 
reading them over. 


There is in stenography what is 
known as rhythm in writing; that is, 
the hand will write so many characters 
freely and go along in sort of a me- 
chanical way. This is one reason why I 
do not favor concocted phrasing, be- 
cause it requires a greater mental effort 
and destroys the harmonious flow of the 
writing. The expert stenographer writes, 
as it were, automatically. He flashes 
the outline on the paper the instant he 
hears it, so that speed writing is more 
a mechanical than a mental operation. 

While the reading of printed stenog- 
raphy is beneficial, I believe that the 
reading of actual written notes is more 
productive of good to the student, Print- 
ed stenography is written with a great 
deal of care, while actual notes train the 
writer to recognize the variations of 
form which outlines undergo under 
pressure of rapid note-taking. Thus I 
would advise the stenographic student 
tc study the actual notes of our great 
stenographers. 

There are times when a fast speaker 
will get beyond the best of stenograph- 
ers through some reason or other. In 
an emergency of this kind it is well to 
write the significant words and leave 
the rest to be filled in when transcribing. 
Let me illustrate: Take a short editorial 


‘ and go over it very carefully, marking 


the important words that carry along 
the sense of the article; then have that 
dicated to you, writing only the signifi- 
cant words and endeavoring always to 
make an intelligent transcript. In other 
words, if it becomes necessary to omit 
anything, train yourself to omit the un- 
important words and not those that are 
important. Drill of this sort is very 
valuable—Typewriter and Phonographic 
World. 





























Sor the Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Intelligent Reviewing 


HE test of a chain is the test of its 
weakest link. Do not waste time re- 
viewing principles already fixed, to the 
neglect of those requiring additional 
study and practice. Do not avoid the lat- 
ter because they are more difficult to mas- 
ter, for they are the obstacles which 
stand in the way of theory perfection. 
After completing the text, select those 
points for strengthening which were dif- 
ficult to grasp or understand in the be- 
ginning and about which you feel inse- 
cure. Some principles there are in every 
text which cause more annoyance to 
pupils than other principles, and these 
vary with the pupil. In the study of our 
manual, some students find the hooks 
more difficult than the circles ; others find 
the disjunctions perplexing at first, and 
so on. 

In reviewing, especial attention should 
be devoted to strengthening these weak 
places. This sectional review, so to 
speak, may then be supplemented by a 
review of the entire text. 

Endless reference may be made, and 
judiciously, to the importance and the 
necessity for a thorough review of the 
theory. It is impossible to emphasize 
too strongly or too frequently the value 
of review, for review leads to perfec- 
tion, and without review, perfection is 
unattainable. 

No student should be so ambitious or 
so impatient as to permit his desire for 
speed to hasten him on to speed practice 
before he is prepared for it. The ac- 
quirement of speed is the consummation 
of his many persistent and constant daily 
efforts; it is the climax of his striving; 
the realization of his goal. According 


as he has builded strong or builded weak, 
will this climax represent to him success 
or failure. As in building a house, no 
detail may be neglected without serious 
and perhaps irreparable detriment, so in 
building a profession is it impossible to 
overlook or slight a detail without dis- 
astrous results. Indeed, it is all the more 
important that we build well, since the 
finished shorthand structure represents 
a combination of mental as well as phy- 
sical effort. 

Therefore, let the student accept his 
daily task with the grace of a willing 
heart, and spare no effort to fix each 
day’s lesson so firmly that there may be 
no flaws in the foundation which he is 
building toward success. 

“Toil is the price of sleep, and appe- 
tite—of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural 
sloth is a blessing. Man must have oc- 
cupation or be miserable.” 


Our Correspondents 


I enclose three sheets of shorthand written by 
me at a speed of about 175 or 180 words per 
minute, which I would be very glad, indeed, if you 
would criticise and return. And please do not 
“spare the rod.” 

I took a course of shorthand in Elliott Com- 
mercial School, Fairmont, W. Va., two years 
ago, and have always wanted very badly—in 
fact am simply determined—to acquire a high 
speed, but have had no position since which 
would facilitate my rapidity, all my work being 
commercial work. Have, however, taken some 
depositions, etc., in legal work. My ambition is 
to become a court reporter, and all ‘round re- 
porter. 

Can you from the enclosed notes give me any 
encouragement? I am sure your opinion is well 
worth while. My typewriting, too, has given 
me some trouble in regard ot getting even touch. 
I write the touch method and am considered 
very rapid. I am, however, unable to overcome 
this fault 

I read and take the Gregg Writer, and have 
induced several of my friends to subscribe, and 
shall appreciate deeply your criticism. 

Hoping you may be as successful in the future 
as in the past, I am, 

Yours very truly, H. H. 8. 
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Your notes are excellent. We were 
able to read every word. Your style is 
unusual—both in its artistic possibilities 
and its accuracy of proportion. It is 
evident that the notes were written fast, 
as they have a swing to them, and espe- 
cially at the end of words, and phrases, 
which it is impossible to produce in slow 
writing. If you had sent a longer speci- 
men, and with key, it would have enabled 
us to obtain a better idea of your work. 
Further criticisms you will find on the 
papers returned. There is very little we 
can criticize, however. 

By keeping in touch with the maga- 
zine, and maintaining a perfect standard 
of notes, your work will be benefited in 
such a way as to show the best results 
at the most critical time. 

Your inquiry regarding typewriting 
has been referred. 


F. E. B. Sandusky, Ohio—You sent us 
one of the finest specimens we have 
ever seen. In future, however, please 
use note size paper, and send key 
separate, as it is impossible to obtain 
good idea of your writing as a whole by 
correcting disconnected words. 

We have little criticism to offer as to 
style. Your longhand writing indicates 
that you have a fluent and regular move- 
ment, which is also reflected in your 
shorthand writing to a’ marked degree. 
It is this regular and acquired movement 
which rounds your curves so nicely and 
makes them uniform, and enables you to 
distinguish with such accuracy the cir- 
cles and hooks. It is a pleasure, indeed, 
to examine notes like these. 

In regard to theory, we would suggest 
the following: Do not phrase “go-as- 
you-please;” phrase “as you’ only. 
“And-in-many-lines-of-business” is too 
long for one phrase. Write: “And-in- 


many’’—"‘lines-of-business.” | Occasion- 
ally at the end of a word, you write a 
curve with an awkward movement, as in 
your outlines for “ability,” “have been.”’ 
This may be due to the fact that they 
are written slowly. Study the correc- 
tion carefully and practice with a quick- 
er movement. 
ok aK K 

Many of your most technical joinings 
do not require criticism. The word “re- 
quire” you have written beautifully ; 
likewise, “reasonable,” “sell,” “goods,” 
and many others. The joining “the 
work” seems to give you more trouble 
than any other. Practice to make an 
angle before R. To do this, Th must 
be written almost directly upwards. 
Practice also on Pl and Bl. Do not 
phrase “he should do;’ write “do” sep- 
arately. “Enviable” is a complete word 
—no contraction ; write n-v-b. 


HY 


“In the September number of the Writer, the 
exercise on the fourth lesson, line 5, paragraph 
53, ‘froth,’ ‘cloth,’ ‘moth’ are written with- 
out the angle before Th. In the text book, we 
have the rule that Th is joined to O, R, L, with 
a sharp angle and we have ‘loath,’ ‘both,’ 
written with two angles. Why the difference? 
I have noticed it in previous issues of this same 
exercise and have also seen ‘clothier’ written 
likewise, but thought it was probably an over- 
sight. Please explain.’—A. C. W., St Johns- 
bury, Vt. 


Where there is an angle before the 
downward hook, and it is followed by 
Th, it is necessary only to show one 
angle—not a matter of theory, but sim- 
ply the saving of an angle where but 
one is necessary. Either form is cor- 
rect, according to theory. 





A school man wrote to a_ publisher 
for an order of books. As he owed a bill 
of some size, the publisher wrote back 
that the order could not be filled until 
the old account was paid up. The school 
man therefore wired back: “Please 
cancel order; I cannot wait that long.” 
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The Cultural Value of Shorthand---Continued 
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The Cultural Value of Shorthand---Continued 
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The Cultural Value of Shorthand---Concluded 
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A Shorthand Renaissance Needed 


T is not necessary for anyone fa- 
miliar with shorthand to have a wide 

experience with stenographers to learn 
that very few of them appreciate the 
importance of an accurate knowledge of 
the rules and principles of the system 
they write. Many of them will tell you 
in all sincerity that they write a system 
of their own—when in reality they are 
writing the most elementary style of 
shorthand given in the text book from 
which they acquired the subject. 

A statistician might find it interesting 
to attempt an estimate of the needless 
pen-efforts made each day by the aver- 
age stenographer in a commercial po- 
sition. This thought occurred to us re- 
cently in testing some applicants for po- 
sitions in our New York office. They 
were all experienced stenographers, 
earning good salaries and most of them 
capable of doing excellent stenographic 
work, but some of them wrote a weird 
style of shorthand. In particular we re- 
member dictating very rapidly to a lady 
who wrote the most picturesque notes 
we ever beheld, and we waited for her 


to read back in the serene belief that no 
human could possibly decipher them. To 
our surprise she read them without hes- 
itation or error. When we compliment- 
ed her on her reading she said with per- 
fect candor—“Oh, I never have the 
slightest trouble in reading my notes.”’ 
But the unnecessary labor she did in 
writing was simply appalling. She had 
forgotten many of the simple wordsigns 
that occur in almost every sentence, and 
her notes were entirely devoid of 
phrases. She did not use any of the dis- 
joined prefixes or affixes or any of the 
advanced methods of abbreviation. Some 
of the forms which, under these con- 
ditions, would be long enough, became 
astonishingly so when every character 
was written about three times as large 
as those given in the text book. This 
lady was a rapid writer, and had she 
possessed a sound knowledge of the fun- 
damental rules and principles, could 
have performed her work with at least 
one-half the labor. With a few simple 
movements of the pencil she could have 
expressed in three or four lines all that 
was contained in a page of her notes. 
There is need of a renaissance in the 
matter of shorthand writing. This mag- 
azine has been a potent factor in help- 
ing to develop and maintain a good 
standard of shorthand writing, but un- 
fortunately a great many writers do not 
appreciate the value of the plates of 
shorthand contained in it and do not 
even subscribe to it. We wish to im- 
press upon every ambitious young writer 
the supreme importance of acquiring a 
good style as a foundation upon which 
to build up a high degree of skill in 
writing shorthand. If the writer of 
shorthand loves the art, he will tak: 
pride in acquiring a stvle of shorthand 
that will be a reflex of his own charac- 
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ter—in its artistic qualities and love of 
neatness. With such a style at his com- 
mand the writer of shorthand will be 
able to do his work more easily, more 
accurately, and be in a position to attain 
the highest efficiency. 





Artistic Shorthand Competiticn 
W are much pleased at having re- 


ceived several specimens of short- 
hand in the contest for artistic writing 
announced in the February number. We 
hope that a large number of our readers 
will enter into this competition. 

A mistake was made in announcing the 
prizes. Instead of offering a choice of 
several different articles for each prize 
we meant to offer all of the articles men- 
tioned under each prize instead of a 
choice of one of them. In other words, 
the prizes are as follows: 

First Prize—A_ subscription to the 
Gregg Writer for ninety-nine years, 
a Fountain Pen, a Shorthand Dictionary 
and the first copy (with the author’s au- 
tograph) of the Gregg Reporter when 
published. 

Second Prize—A subscription to the 
Gregg Writer for five years, a Fountain 
Pen and a copy of Practical Pointers 
for Shorthand Students. 

Third Prize—A Fountain Pen, a copy 
of Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son, and a Gregg Pin or Button. 





Fourth Prize—A dozen Gregg Pencils 
in a box and a Gregg Pin or Button. 


Owing to this mistake in announcing 
the contest, the time will be extended 
two weeks, or until April 15th. Speci- 
mens should be sent flat and not rolled, 
and should be enclosed between pieces 
of cardboard to protect them. 


Co-operation 

E have been very much gratified at 

the interest the readers of the 
Gregg Writer have taken in the new 
magazine. A number of our subscribers 
have sent in suggestions and contributed 
articles which will, undoubtedly, be of 
much interest to our readers. In the 
September number the articles on “My 
Day’s Work,” by Elsie Norris, the series 
of articles on the work of the Gregg 
School by the teachers of the various de- 
partments, the article, “That Girl,” by 
Mr. Field, the reporting notes by Mr. 
Hall in the November number, the essay 
in the December number by Miss Shea, 
the typewritten Christmas tree by Mr. 
Smith, the calendar by Miss Howell, and 
the rough draft contest in the January 
number were very interesting and valu- 
able contributions to the pages of the 
magazine. We may say in this connec- 
tion that we have in reserve a number 
of other very valuable contributions of 
this kind and some clever designs in 
typewriting which we will reproduce as 
space permits. 

To stimulate our readers to contribute 
articles, specimens of typewriting or 
shorthand and any matter of general in- 
terest which they may encounter in their 
daily experiences we have decided to 
make the following offer: Every sub- 
scriber of this magazine who sends in 
anything of this kind which we can use 
will receive a year’s subscription to this 
magazine free oi charge. In _ other 
words, any one sending in suggestions 
which are available for publication in 
these columns will have his subscription 
to the magazine extended for one year 
from date of its expiration, without 
charge. Now, this should be an incentive 
to our bright readers to keep their eves 
and ears open and to think of the Gregg 
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Writer when they come across anything 
worth sharing with their friends—our 
other subscribers. 





The Watch Fob 


The watch fob, which we offered to 
give away with a subscription to the 
Gregg Writer, seems to have made 
a hit! The February number had bare- 
ly begun to circulate when the requests 
for watch fobs, accompanied by sub- 
scriptions, began to pour in. Almost 
every letter contained something like 
this: “This is just what I have been 
looking for.” A clever girl can easily 
take out the strap and substitute a 
broad black silk ribbon, thus adapting 
the fob very readily to feminine dress. 

As many requests were received to 
send the fob on subscriptions placed be- 
fore the offer was announced, and as 


some asked to have the fob sent on sub- - 


scriptions for six months, it may be well 
to repeat here the terms of our offer. 
We will give, with every subscription to 
the Gregg Writer for one year, the 
watch fob which is illustrated and de- 
scribed on another page. Because of 
the expense involved in making up this 
fob we cannot send it except where we 
receive a subscription to the Gregg 
Writer at the full price of $1.00 for 
twelve months. For a limited time, how- 
ever, we are offering the fob as a pre- 
mium for renewals of present subscrip- 
tions. We cannot continue this liberal 
arrangement indefinitely, however, and 
we therefore urge those who are now on 
the subscription list to send in their re- 
newals at once to take effect at the ex- 
piration of the present subscription, no 
matter when that may be. As the fob 


will not be sold this is the only oppor- 
tunity you will have to secure it. 


Brevities 
We learn that Mrs. Marcella Lang, a 
graduate of the Capital City Commer- 
cial College, Madison, Wisconsin, has 
become the principal of the shorthand 
department of the Joplin Business Col- 
lege, Joplin, Missouri, which has been 
conducted so successfully by our good 
friend, Mr. G. W. Weatherly, who is 
now the sole owner. 
* * x 


Mr. J. Wyn Irwin writes that the 
Premier of the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, Mr. J. G. Ward, K. C., M. G., has 
become the patron of the Gregg Short- 


hand Association of New Zealand. 
* * x 


. 


It is with regret that we learn of the 
death of Mr. W. R. Houston, principal 
of the shorthand department of the 
Grand Trunk Business College, of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. Mr. Houston 
died at Alamogordo, New Mexico, where 
he had been staying for his health. 

* * ok 

The advertising pages should prove of 
particular interest this month, as there 
are a number of changes in the an- 
nouncements and some new ones of in- 
terest will appear. The Goodyear-Mar- 
shall Company, “the up-to-date people,” 
will announce some articles which should 
interest every progressive teacher as well 
as every well-informed office worker. 
Anything that is advertised in the Gregg 
Writer is worth investigating. 

ok ok ok 

We hope to be able to resume the 
publication of “Travel Notes” in the 
April number. Pressure of business 
matters has held up their preparation. 

*x* * * 


Take stock of yourself. Get into a 
business you like—and then stick. 
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Wellman on Advertising 
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Hints for Becoming Better Stenographers 


BY CHARLES I, BROWN, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


N the Business Monthly Magazine 

there is a very sensible article by 
Mr. Chas. I. Brown, principal of the 
shorthand department of Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Rockford, from which we 
take the following: 

A great number of young people who 
have taken a course in shorthand and 
typewriting, have little or no conception 
of the correct use of words; have never 
given the subject any real study, and al- 
their may be well 


though shorthand 





CHaArRvLes [. Brown. 


written, they seem utterly unable to 
make a correct transcription. This is 
due to the fact that their vocabulary is 
so small that, when they get beyond the 
few words they actually know how to 
use, they are unable to do anything like 
accurate work. This will be the hardest 
failing for you to overcome, and it is 
with this point that I wish to teal. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by giv- 
ing you a few sentences which I have 
collected from the transcripts of a few 


of my students that are having more or 
less trouble in regard to the correct use 
of words. 

1. Dictated: His business will soon 
bring him great wealth. 

Transcribed: His business will form 
bring him great wealth. 

2. Dictated: The electrician was un- 
ceasing in his efforts to make the 
enterprise an international suc- 
cess. 

Transcribed: The electrician was 
unsuspecting in his efforts to 
make the enterprise an interna- 
tional success. 

3. Dictated: However, as a matter 
has come up here which demands 
my immediate attention, I shall 
be detained here for the present. 

Transcribed: However, as a matter 
come up here which demands 
my immediate attention, I shall 
be demanded here for the pres- 
ent. 

Had the young people, who made the 
errors mentioned above, done any rea- 
soning or thinking it all, they would not 
have made such ridiculous mistakes of 
the sense. They are just such errors as 
one might expect from young people 
who write out whatever pops into their 
minds, without stopping to see whether 
or not it is the proper word for the place. 
Then there is another reason why such 
mistakes are made. Many students, in 
transcribing their notes, read one word 
only at a time, paying absolutely no at- 
tention to the sense of the sentence. 
That sort of reading is sure to produce 
just such errors. You must practice 
reading your notes until you can read 
them as readily as vou would a printed 
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page. As soon as you can do this you 
will have little or no trouble in retaining 
the sense of the sentence, if you are ca- 
pable of understanding it at all. 

How many young people there are in 
this broad land of ours who are trying 
to do stenographic work, who turn out 
just such senseless transcripts, and yet 
cannot understand why their wages are 
not raised. It is not because they are 
less intelligent than other young peo- 
ple, but because they have not prepared 
themselves along the right line. I think 
| have made myself understood. The 
cause of failure is, in most cases, a lack 
of early training in the English branch- 
es; carelessness in reading your short- 
hand notes; and an insufficient number 
of words with which to express your- 
self. 

How to overcome these difficulties is 
a matter that should be of interest to all 
who are expecting to do stenographic 
work. 

Now, let us turn our attention to a 
plan for increasing our vocabularies. I 
use thirty minutes each morning for the 
study of words. These are such as 
have been misused and misspelled since 
the first of September, and we have now 
quite a collection. I assign five words 
for each recitation. These words are 
given to the class, and each student is 
required to look them up. I mean by 
this that the student must learn to spell 
the word, tell its part of speech, give its 
meaning, and use the word in a sentence 
to illustrate the meaning given. 

This is proving to be one of our most 
interesting and instructive recitations. 
It not only teaches the student to spell, 
but teaches as well, the correct use of 
the word in all of its different phases 
One of “the most noticeable things about 
this plan of studying words is, that the 





student gets so intensely interested that 
our thirty minutes are gone almost be- 
fore we realize it. This plan of study- 
ing also teaches grammar in a plain and 
simple manner, and causes the student 
te do some real sound thinking for him- 
self. Someone says that anything that 
teaches a young person to think, and to 
think quickly, pays. This plan of study- 
ing words does that, and more. It also 
teaches the students to think correctly. 


Shorthand for Everybody 


BY SYLVAN HOFITAMER 

Do you want to be a teacher? 
Take up shorthand, 

Would you like to be a preacher? 
Take up shorthand, 

Do you want to be a cook? 

Are you going to write a book? 

For a good job do you look? 
Take up shorthand, 


Would you care to be a sailor? 
Take up shorthand, 
Do you want to be a tailor? 
Take up shorthand, 
Have you anything in view? 
Is there aught you'd like to do? 
There is lots of room for you. 


Take up shorthand, 


Do you want to be a driver? 
Take up shorthand, 

Would vou like the job of diver? 
Take up shorthand, 

Hear the many voices call: 

“It’s the thing for one and all. 

It’s the thing for great and small. 
Take up shorthand.” 
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Sor the Reporter 





Suggestions For Young Reporters 


BY MAX LOEB, CHICAGO 


T is not alone speed that makes a court 

reporter; it is knowing your busi- 
ness,” said an able court reporter in con- 
versation with a young aspirant, and the 
latter immediately set to work finding 
the sources of information on the tech- 
nique of court reporting. A knowledge 
of where to obtain this information and 
some idea of the elements of the tech- 
nique are indeed highly important to the 
shorthand writer who desires to enter 
the court reporting field. 

Knowledge of the technique of court 
reporting can, of course, be best ob- 
tained by actual experience. Failing 
that, however, if you will go frankly 
to your court reporter friend or ac- 
quaintance and tell him what informa- 
tion you desire and for what purpose, he 
will, if he be representative of his craft, 
gladly and courteously give you the in- 
formation you desire. 

Attendance at court, close scrutiny of 
the reporter actually at work will verify 
the facts given you by your reporter 
friend and aid materially in preparing 
for reportorial work. A knowledge of 
the laws of evidence and rules of proced- 
ure is so valuable and helpful that the 
time spent in the study of these subjects 
will be quickly compensated for in in- 
creased efficiency. There are a number 
of short and succinct text books on evi- 
dence, procedure, torts, and contracts 
that can be secured at small expense, the 
study of which will arm the young re- 
porter with practical knowledge not oth- 
erwise to be secured unless it be thru 
vears of experience. 

The technique of court reporting is 


too big a subject to be handled here with 
any completeness; we will therefore 
touch on only a few of the most import- 
ant points. 

The court reporter who has a speed of 
160 words a minute, and yet is thoroly 
competent (there are many such) is so 
because, first, he knows what wot to 
take; second, he knows his rights, and 
without making himself obnoxious, in- 
sists upon them, and third, he has, with- 
out being a lawyer, a good knowledge 
of law and procedure and a compre- 
hensive general knowledge, which he 
supplements by careful preparation for 
the work before him. 

In deciding what not to take, the sten- 
ographer may use this as a guiding 
principle, subject, indeed, to exceptions, 
but governing in the great majority of 
cases. Whenever the facts or grounds 
relied upon by the moving party as the 
basis of the relief sought are contained 
in papers used before the court, the re- 
porter need make no record. The report- 
er is the special recording officer of the 
court; and whenever the record is al- 
ready contained in papers, or is set down 
by the clerk of the court, his work as a 
reporter is unnecessary. The record has 
already been made. The calling of jur- 
ies, grand and petit, at the opening of 
court, ex parte and contested motions, 
the remarks of a judge to a convicted 
prisoner do not demand the services of 
a reporter. Often the argument made 
by attorneys for and against an objec- 
tion can be omitted, the decision of the 
judge overruling or sustaining being 
sufficient. Sometimes a short digest of 
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the argument on the objection should be 
made. In case the witness rambles 
around, not answering the question, and 
indulging in colloquialisms, these can be 
omitted. Attendance at court and con- 
versation with the reporter for a few 
minutes at the close of the session will 
soon inform the aspirant as to what not 
to take, altho complete knowledge in this 
particular comes only thru experience. 

The stenographer should at all times 
insist upon his rights. As an officer of 
the court, he is entitled to a seat and 
table in the position he wants it. He 
can and should insist upon the court- 
room being properly heated and venti- 
lated. If a witness jumbles his words or 
speaks indistinctly, the reporter should 
insist upon repetition. Some court re- 
porters do this with great sternness, and 
with a manner that leaves no doubt in 
the minds of anyone but that they have 
a perfect right to such manner of speech 
as will make an intelligible record. Coun- 
sel, also err in this particular. In such 
cases, diplomacy must be used, but at all 
times the reporter is entitled to such a 
manner of procedure as shall eliminate 
the danger of misunderstanding or omis- 
sion. 

Insistance on one’s rights often re- 
quires considerable courage, but court 
reporters are agreed as to its efficacy. 

The need of legal and general know!l- 
edge is so evident as to require no ex- 
planation. A careful court reporter will 
make up a calendar of causes in the 
same manner as an attorney, and prepare 
himself so far as he can, for the cases 
to be reported. Knowledge of tlie law 


will give the reporter confidence in his 
ability to digest arguments and to decide 
between the material and the immaterial. 

Court reporting is not a “snap.” Nei- 
ther is it impossible.of attainment by any 
intelligent writer, who will industriously 


and carefully follow out a definite plan 
of preparation. 


Sermon Reporting 

The article on “Sermon and Lecture 
Reporting,’ in the February number, 
proved to be popular with our readers, 
as a number of letters commending it 
were received. Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
Chicago, writes: 

“In sermon reporting it is a good 
practice at first to take a Bible with you 
and to follow the preacher carefully 
while he reads the portion of the Scrip- 
tures preceding his sermon. Difficult 
words should be written or traced in the 
mind. Words like Thessalonians, Rev- 
elations, Corinthians, etc., should not be 
written out any more than should the 
words “plaintiff” and “defendant” in 
court reporting. Abbreviations for the 
names of the books of the Bible may be 
used, just as we use abbreviations for 
the names of the states of the country. 

“In conclusion, I would say: Keep 
your nerve, don’t get rattled, and don’t 
laugh at the minister’s jokes.” 

Those who have had any experience 
in sermon and lecture reporting have, 
of course, discovered the vital fact that 
it is the vocabulary that counts. You- 
can’t do much in sermon or lecture re- 
porting without a good command of the 
English language and more or less fa- 
miliarity with the usual literary, political 
and Biblical references. If one does not 
possess a good vocabulary he should pay 
particular attention to this branch of 
building up his skill if he aspires to be- 
come a platform reporter. 

We have in reserve several more ser- 
mons for which we can give shorthand 
plates. We should like to know how 
many of our readers find these plates of 
sermons helpful and interesting to prac- 
tice on. 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Sermon—Continued 
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Sermon—Concluded 
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Program For The E. C. T. A. Convention 
Central High School, Broad and Green Streets, Philadelphia, April 16, 17, 18 


Thursday Afternoon, 1:30. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. J. E. Rey- 
burn, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

Welcome on Behalf of Educational In- 
stitutions of Philadelphia: Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Supt. of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Response: J. E. Gill, Rider-Moore & 
Stewart School of Business, Trenton, 
N. J. 

President’s Address: S. C. Williams, 
Rochester Business Institute, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Relation of the Teacher of Commercial 
Subjects to the Profession of Ac- 
countancy: J. E. Sterrett, Account- 
ant, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rapid Calculation: D. C. McIntosh, Do- 
ver Business College, Dover, N. H. 
Discussion. 

What the Schools Are Doing in Type- 
writing: Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Dis- 
cussion. 

A New Way of Teaching Commercial 
Law: Frank O. Carpenter, English 
High School, Boston, Mass. Discus- 
sion. 

Friday Morning, 9:30 to 12:30. 

Unconscious Education, or the Personal- 
ity of the Teacher: Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

How to Teach Shorthand: J. E. Fuller, 
Wilmington, Del. Discussion. 

A Lesson in Penmanship: E. C. Mills, 
Rochester, N. Y. Discussion. 

A Lesson in Beginner’s Bookkeeping: 
Raymond G. Laird, High School of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass. Discussion 
led by F. G. Nichols, Rochester, N. Y. 


Office Methods for the School-Room: 
M. H. Bigelow, High School, Utica, 
N. Y. Discussion. 


Friday Afternoon, 1 to 4:30. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museums, 34th 
and Spruce Streets. 

Address: Dr. W. P. Wilson, Director, 
Philadelphia Museums. 

Industrial Philadelphia: Dr. John J. 
Macfarlane. 

A Touring Lecture of the Exhibits in 
the Museum by experienced guides. 


Friday Evening, 7 o’clock. 
Hotel Walton, tenth floor, banquet. 


Saturday Morning, 9:30 to 12:30. 

Business English, J. A. Luman, Pierce 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shorthand Contest for the Miner Medal 
and the Eagan Cup. 

Typewriting Contest for the Journal 
Trophies. 

Saturday Afternoon, 1:30. 

A Lesson in Typewriting, Albert L. 
Sanford, Winter Hill Business Col- 
lege, Somerville, Mass. 

Saturday Evening, 8 o'clock. 

Report of Committee on Shorthand and 
Typewriting Contests. 

During the convention at the Thurs- 
day night meeting or at one of the other 
sessions, an address on “Psychology as 
Related to the Commercial Subjects” 
will be delivered by Dr. John F. Forbes, 
President of the American Drafting Fur- 
niture Company, and Ex-President of 
Deland University. The plans for the 
Thursday evening meeting have not yet 
been so perfected that they can be an- 
nounced. 
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School Typewriting Contest 


In a touch typewriting contest held on 
Friday, March 7th, at the New Albany 
Business College, New Albany, Indiana, 
H. O. Keesling, Principal, for a gold 
medal given by the Remington Type- 
writer Company through its branch office 
at Louisville, Kentucky, P. E. Allison, 
Manager, the results as shown below 
were very satisfactory, and the competi- 
tion close. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day previous preliminary contests were 
held consisting of fifteen and twenty 


minute copying contests, and on Friday 
a half-hour copying contest on absolute- 
ly new matter was given. 

The following rules governed the con- 
test: Each student must have begun the 
study of typewriting since September 1, 
1907. Five words were deducted for 
each material error and one word for 
each immaterial error. The students 
wrote on Remington machines equipped 
with the Keesling Keyboard Cover, ev- 
ery word written by the touch method. 


Material Immaterial Net 
Gross Words Errors Errors Words Net Speed 
Martha A. Hieb........... 1411 27 1276 42 8/15 
ee 1504 52 5 1329 41 3/10 
Zelda Schechter ........... 1599 73 10 1224 40 4/15 
Margie Cooper ... ....... 1504 81 9 1090 36 1/3 
Jose LOGINS 6.65.55. 1539 114 8 961 32 1/30 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Letters 


Dear Sir: 

Herewith I hand you statement of out- 
standing bills against the C., B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. We have made repeated efforts to collect 
these amounts, but have been unsuccessful in 
doing so. Will you kindly endeavor to effect a 
settlement through your department? Press 
reports state that the court has ordered a fore- 
closure sale of this property. 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

The Loomis Foundry Company want to load 
about twenty cars of scrap iron for Pullman 
Junction via our line. We cannot furnish them 
foreign of any kind, and I have told them so, 
but if we have any foreign cars belonging to 
any road which makes a connection at Pullman 
Junction they should be utilized for this load- 
ing. They are anxious to ship the material at 
once, and while I would be glad to accommodate 
them with cars, we cannot furnish our own 
cars. If you can find any Gondola or dump cars 
they will possibly do. 

; Yours truly, 


—_—— — 


Mr. A. C. Swinton, 
912 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 
Several days ago I quoted the Jones Express 
Company a special switching rate of $7.00 for 
switching a baggage car with one or more 


horses coming in off our line in passenger train 
‘service from our passenger yard to our unload- 
ing platform at Forty-third street, returning 
the empty car to the passenger yard. I had not 
been advised that the rate had been accepted, 
and that the shipment would be received, but I 
understand that it was this morning. This letter 
wift confirm my verbal instructions te apply the 
$7.00 rate. 

I will send you later a special switching rate 
notice, applying the $7.00 rate on all cars loaded 
with horses in passenger service, coming in or 
going out on our line, if the cars are switched 
between the passenger yard and our unloading 
platform at Forty-third street. 

Yours very truly, 





Dear Sir: 

Referring to my interview with your Mr. 
Doyle a few days ago, I am willing to make the 
following arrangement with your company to 
hold until further notice. The regular switch- 
ing charge for cars from foreign roads deliv- 
ered in our Lincoln Street yard for you, will be 
$4.00, which includes the movement of the 
empty car in one direction and the loaded car 
in the opposite direction; but for every car, 
other than company material, received from, or 
loaded for Omaha on our line, or points reached 
via our line, we will charge you only $2.00 
switching. Trusting this will be satisfactory, I 
remain, Yours truly, 


Bad Temper and Wrinkles 


There is compensation for the rather “hard 
up” in the fact that youth does not thrive best 
in luxury. 

One of the frequent results of the easy exis- 
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tence, especially for a woman, is a tendency to 
put on weight, and there is no greater enemy 
of young womanhood. 

The fashionable life wearies and wears its 
devotees, and self-indulgence of all kinds de- 
stroys that buoyancy and vitality that are part 
of youth itself. 

Nothing so quickly defaces and makes the 
human structure repellant as over-doing in any 
direction, and if there is one word that may be 
written in gold at the head of this prescription 
for youth, it is moderation. 

The nerve cases that fill the sanitariums are 
almost invariably from the ranks of the over- 
rich. They have lost interest in the big world 
and its people and think only of themselves. 
Their worries, real or imaginary, loom up like 
mountains. 

Nervous prostration has much in it of morbid 
self-interest, and the woman who feels that her 
nerves are getting the better of her is losing 
her first hold on youth. 

She is making for that form of age that has 
nothing to do with the count of years, but that 
expresses itself in the peevish frowns that so 
soon make a face uninviting, and that leave 
lines on the face that are warnings to would- 
be friends. 

The truth is that the youth which remains 
with us in spite of time’s stress is a reward for 
a life lived in accordance with the scientific laws 
that rule the universe, and that are closely akin 
to the laws of truth and justice. 

Many people live in obedience to these laws 
without being in the least aware of them. 

Who are the most charming and ‘“‘sweet’’ and 
restful persons that you know? 

Not the clever, the successful, the beautiful 
or the rich. No. 

But people who have cultivated the science of 
being pleasant so that it becomes in time a part 
of their nature. 

They had learned self-control, which means 
to a great extent forgetting themselves and 
thinking always of the person they are talking 
to or listening to. 

If you would remain young, learn this lesson 
of the smiling, cheerful expression, the knack 
of saying pleasant things. 

Do not keep it for company use. Air it on 
all occasions. As it engrafts itself upon your 
countenance it will make for lasting youth. 

Age, remember, leans sometimes to greed and 
grudge and hate—all destructive forces in life. 

As you find any such feeling taking a lodg- 
ment in your heart, take care to efface it. It 
will furrow your brow and dim your eyes. 

Perpetual youth builds itself up scientifically 
from the foundation of practical kindness, 
smiles, good thoughts toward all the world, the 
loving heart that sends its prayer, its good 
wishes to every one. 

This is not to be confounded with ranting 
emotionalism, or empty words, or posing philan- 
thropy. 

Hysterical emotion writes more wrinkles in 
the face than long nights of sympathetic tears. 

The actor’s face becomes a map of lines and 
deeply marked wrinkles because he simulates 
feeling constantly. 

But when the heart controls and balances the 
brain and dictates the expression, you get har- 
mony. Harmony is one of the strongest factors 
in youth—the youth that remains. 

Kindly feeling may be cultivated, and this cul- 
tivation begins when the child is first taught 
to be gentle in its play with companions, civil 


to servants, respectful to the aged and kind to 
helpless animals. 

As the child grows from girlhood to woman- 
hood this habit of courtesy and thoughtfulness 
for others has become part of her character—a 
part that will tend to the eternal youthful spirit 
if the cares and the flatteries of life are met in 
the right way. 

The spoiled woman is never youthful. She is 
invariably selfish, and selfishness is aging. 

Sometimes we wonder why it is that so many 
old persons become disagreeable. Some times it 
is ill-nature that has made them old. 

If you would keep young at heart, and that 
means young outside, in spite of the years, ban- 
ish petulant moods, combat irritability. 

Remember: “This, too, shall pass away!”’— 
whatever it may be that troubles you; and you 
will look back with wonder at the fact that you 
allowed such a circumstance to annoy you. 


Railroad Letters 


Dear Sir: 

Stanley to E. St. Louis W-B 95, Dec. 28th, 
was reported to you in error 32,800 Ibs. at $57.40, 
should be 24,400 as per Wisconsin R. R. Associa- 
tion stamp on way-bill. This shows car weight 
at Chicago on Wis. Central Line, 58,000 Ibs. 
gross, 33,600 Ibs. tare and net 24,400 Ibs. With 
early reply please advise if you will accept cor- 
rection account to adjust. 

Yours truly, 
Dear Sir: 


Please note attached from Agent Wilmington 
and arrange to furnish him with the weights he 
requires as soon as possible, and oblige 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of December 20th, I beg 
to advise we are informed that the point of ori- 
gin for shipment covered by Chicago to Leaven- 
worth, way-bill No. 1 December 1, 1899, was 
Wagner’s point on B. & O. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 
There is due your Company, on account of 
mileage, Blue Line cars for July, as follows: 
141,233 miles at 6/10c—$847.38. 
Kindly make draft on our Treasurer for this 
amount, at your convenience and oblige, 
Yours truly, 





Mr. Charles A. Vollmer, Gen. Supt., 
Ill, Central R. R. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Effective at once and until further notice, 
please arrange to have switching charges on all 
shipments of wheels from our passenger yards 
follow to destination on billing. 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 
We will authorize for our proposition of this 
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claim on mileage, but as destination is a point 
that might be reached via several junctions, I 
would like to know exact distance beyond this 
line. Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

According to our O. S. & D. record your file 
No. 43715 was entered under our file No. F-12052. 
This report was returned to your office under 
date of September 28th, which was some time 
after receipt of this claim. Will you please at- 
tach the report? 

Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

It would seem this shipment checked over at 
Chicago, and was forwarded on astray W. B, 
0-81, June 2d. I wish you would show delivery 
to connecting line of this portion of the ship- 
ment. I am returning the time movement on 
Illinois Central cars as_ specified, to find out 
whether you have made a mistake as to the 
time of departure from Champaign. 

Yours truly, 





Plain Attire for Business Women 


There is a whisper going the rounds of busi- 
ness Offices in which women are employed that 
employers are getting more fussy every day. 
Some of the older women point out complain- 
ingly that there was a time when practically all 
that a man did or said when engaging a woman 
clerk was to look at her credentials and ask her 
how much salary she wanted. 

That was in the days when women stenog- 
raphers were almost scarce, when women type- 
writers were less plentiful than they have since 
become, and when a burning desire for an inde- 
pendent supply of pocket money did not so often 
impel girls as soon as they put on long dresses 
to apply for office employment. 

At any rate, whatever the reason is, it seems 
to be true that since the supply of women 
stenographers and typewriters has grown to ex- 
ceed the demand employers are becoming more 
and more exacting in regard to the appearance 
of the young women they engage to work for 
them. This is just as true of the large uptown 
dry goods stores which employ thousands of 
women as it is in downtown offices and whole- 
sale business concerns. 

A young girl came out from an office building 
the other day, her nose in the air, her face 
flushed with indignation. 

“The idea!” she exclaimed to a friend. ‘That 
horrid: man told me that he expected his clerks 
to wear high linen collars and not a low neck 
waist. Just as if my waist could be called low 
neck!” 

The girl was wearing a white cotton waist 
cut round at the throat and finished with a nar- 
row edging instead of a high neckband. In 
place of the neckband was a string of blue 
beads. 

Afterward in speaking of the occurrence the 
unappreciative employer, who seemed to be any- 
thing but hard-hearted, said: 

“I am certainly tired of seeing dressed up 
clerks in this office. I don’t mean to have any 
more of them. These are not show parlors. 

“The women clerks don’t have to receive visi- 


tors or to entertain customers. Stenographers 
and typewriters are here to do their kind of 
work and nothing else. 

“I believe there are still offices in this city 
who like to make a showpiece of the stenog- 
rapher, just as there are restaurants which em- 
ploy none but exceedingly pretty cashiers; but 
they are comparatively few and far between. 
The great majority of business houses hire 
stenographers to work, and they make no dis- 
tinction between men and women. 

“In fact, in the business world today the ques- 
tion of sex is not considered in laying down 
rules. If woman wants to compete with man 
and do it successfully she must not look for 
special privileges. 

“Now, in the case of dress, for instance, I 
think a woman’s business dress ought to be 
neat, inconspicuous, serviceable. Gauzy fabrics 
which reveal the neck and arms, chains, float- 
ing ribbons, and flashy jewelry are certainly not 
appropriate accessories to a business uniform. 

“I made the discovery long ago that the girl 
who is much fixed up in business hours gen- 
erally works with her eyes on the clock and puts 
her hat on at least five minutes before it is 
time to go, and that sort never becomes valuable 
to her employer, no matter how smart she may 
be at her work. 

“I think it is only a question of time when 
the rule now in vogue in the best dry goods 
stores in regard to saleswomen will apply to 
stenographers, typewriters, all women em- 
ployes. In those stores black dresses are de- 
manded. None may wear a colored gown, not 
even heads of departments. In one store the 
manager goes so far as to prohibit even a turn- 
over collar of blue, pink, red, or any other 
bright tint. Turnovers must be white or else 
none can be worn. Neither are fancy chains nor 
showy jewelry tolerated. 

“Yet I think some business men are going too 
far. I do not always find that the plainest ap- 
pearing girls are the best workers, or that the 
girl who touches up her hair and wears bows in 
it is bound to take little or no interest in her 
work. Far from it. 

“An almost infallible test I find is this: When 
talking with an applicant, if she gives me her 
whole attention, keeps her eyes in front of her 
no matter who passes behind her or at her side, 
or in and out of the office, until our interview 
is over, I am satisfied that that girl will be able 
to concentrate on her work. 

‘“‘What business men are looking for is women 
who in business hours can put their attention 
on their work and keep it there. No other sort 
is of any value, no matter what sort of regalia 
she wears or what color hair she has. 

“IT have noticed, though, that dark haired girls 
are less given to primping in office hours and 
less flirtatious and appear to be less taken up 
with outside interests of their own than the 
blondes.”’ 


Court Testimony—Concluded 

Q. Will you tell just what was said? A. 
Nothing in regard to this movement for an or- 
ganization. 

Q. Give the details of that conversation. 

Objected to. Objection sustained. 

Q. Did you at any time have a conversation 
with Mr. Denton about this adjourned meeting? 
A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, were you and 
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Mr. Denton not the prime movers in this organi- 
zation scheme? 


Objected to. Objection sustained. 


Q. Did Mr. Denton ever approach you with 
this organization scheme? A. It might have 
been brought to my attention by him. I am not 
sure, ‘ 


Q. Let me call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Denton in his testimony stated that you and 
he had entered into some kind of an agreement; 
will you state what that was? A. Yes, sir; 
that was some time ago; my memory is not very 
clear on it. 


Q. Did you have an agreement? A. We 
intended to organize the manufacturers; I do 
not remember an agreement. 


Q. Answer the question. 
there might have been. 


A. I do not know; 


Q. Will you state to the jury whether or not 
any such agreement existed between you and 
Mr. Denton? A. I do not know whether there 


was or not. I do not know—perhaps. 
Objected to. 
The Court: He says he does not know. 


Q. Now, as a matter of fact, did you and 
Mr. Denton not get together on this question 
about the first of April in the office of Mr. E. B. 
Oden’s Manufacturing Company? A. No, sir. 


— 


Sermon 


Joshua 3:4. 
heretofore. 

This text and the story which goes with it 
illustrate a very simple fact in human life, 
but one that has important bearings. There 
are untried paths in our lives. It may be that 
our fathers have trod them and it may be not; 
but for us they are untried ways. The nature 
of the new country, the dangers and difficulties 
of the path we do not discover until we have 
traveled the road ourselves. But every one who 
faces these untried paths of life will discover 
the need of two things. He must gain expe- 
rience and he must maintain faith. 


To begin with, nothing can take the place of 
experience while we are learning to use our 
feet to walk, our hands to work, our brains to 
think, and our souls to suffer and endure. Emer- 
son may be right when he says a man can live 
all history in his own person; but you have to 
take that in the Emersonian spirit. It is’ cer- 
tainly true that man stores up experience and 
so the race makes progress, but before we are 
done the essentials must go through each one’s 
experience. What I inherit or what I accept on 
authority is not truly or wholly mine until 
I use it and act upon it. The child—you fathers 
and mothers know how true that is—is a born 
imitator. Very early he begins to copy the ges- 
tures and actions and speech of his elders. But 
he cannot learn by imitation alone to set his 
muscles, to direct his energies effectually toward 
creeping and walking and handling things. He 
must learn that by experience, and experience 
that involves many a fall and many a hurt. The 
growing boy cannot receive as a gift from with- 
out the power to think accurately and work 
skilfully. The teacher can guide and direct his 
first efforts, but the pupil must develop his own 
capacities and talents. He must learn to do his 


For ye have not passed this way 


own thinking and planning and to exercise the 
skill of his own hands. A young man may in- 
herit a fortune, an income of money which shall 
assure him a competency, but no man can in- 
herit by will and testament the skill and pa- 
tience to make his own living, to increase the 
sum of human happiness and progress by pow- 
ers and talents which are only his to use and 
invest. I suppose, really, there is no greater 
misfortune that can come to the average young 
man than to inherit so much money that there 
is no impetus for him to try to make his own 
living, to put forth energy to add something to 
the sum total of human efficiency and human 
happiness. 


The joys and sorrows of life are learned only 
by experience. Who can know the joy of active 
achievement, the pleasure of conscious skill, the 
thrill of productive imagination except the man 
who has felt, who has thought, and who has 
imagined? And who can know the stress of 
grief, the discipline of pain, which are so hard 
to bear and so difficult to explain, and the com- 
fort wherewith we ourselves have been com- 
forted, except he who has tasted the cup of sor- 
row and bitterness? Who can say how many of 
us have perhaps just entered upon some new 
and strange path of achievement or sorrow? 
There may be many companions, known and un- 
known, but the experience of this new way is 
for each one to gain for himself. Our greatest 
admiration goes out to those who, having en- 
tered some new path which has been untried 
for them and which is beset with every possible 
sorrow and difficulty, and whom we see facing 
the future bravely and courageously, bearing 
burdens they had no conception of before and 
standing up under them and going through 
their experience and being guided into a larger 
life. 


But since experience is a gradual and more or 
less limited acquisition, we need a further re- 
source, an ever-present and complete resource. 
Even the largest capital of experience is not suf- 
ficient for all of the business of life. In order 
to have confidence in the path we tread and to 
succeed in the experiments of our life we need 
to add faith to experience. Here is this untried 
path of whose end I know absolutely nothing. I 
need faith that it will lead somewhere, that it 
will lead to some good and rational end. Here 
is my body and here is my mind of whose real 
nature and capacity I know very little, though 
they are mine and all that I have. I must have 
faith in their powers that I may use them for 
some good and lasting purpose. Here are my 
fellow men, the best known of whom I can 
hardly fathom. I must have faith in their good- 
will, their judgment, their integrity—for all the 
business of life in the long run is built upon 
credit, which means, in the last analysis, that 
no business is possible without faith in man. 
Here is this generalization of science which I 
call a law of nature and the need of my mind 
which impels me to look upon the universe as 
one and its laws as uniform. But my experience 
is not large enough to prove it and will never 
be large enough. I simply choose to believe it 
by an act of faith. 

And there, above all, is God, whom I have 
never seen or anyone has ever seen, but for 
whom every deepest need of my nature cries 
out. How could I have a final conception of 
order and unity that shall satisfy my reason. 

(To be continued.) 











